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Maharaja's foreboding that not much was to be got out

of Gujerat was perfectly justified.

That year 1918, with all its anxieties for Europe and the
world, had some of the ills of Pandora's box to bestow
upon Baroda. cMy poor State3 had suffered all the pre-
vious winter from a visitation of the plague, the summer
rains had almost failed, and then influenza scourged India
with scorpions. The epidemic of 1918 was dramatic in
its intensity. It carried off, as the Maharaja says, Tar more
than even plague did', and it did not leave Baroda un-
scathed. But hope was still at the bottom of the box, and
the Maharaja was writing when the intoxication of the
Armistice was beginning to wear off.

cln India*, he wrote to Lord Reay some days later, cwe are
devoutly thankful that the awful war has ended so gloriously.
All the country has celebrated the triumph, and in Baroda we
have spent three days in festivities and feeding the poor.'I

He spoke modestly. He had given generously for the
celebration of victory by all classes of his people, and at
a banquet which he gave in honour of victory he proposed
the King-Emperor's health in words of more than
ordinary solemnity:

cNow in the fullness of time God has given his arms a com-
pleteness of victory which we are met to-night to celebrate; for
through that victory the whole world has escaped from a
danger the extent of which it must be left to the historian of the
future to measure. . . . We have shared with the peoples of the
Empire the anxieties of many a dark hour during the past foui
years: we are glad that to-night it is vouchsafed to us to share
in the celebration of our common victory over a common foe,
I pray that this unity of spirit, thus strongly set in firm founda-
tions, may ever endure to the perpetual benefits of the peoples
and Governments of this mighty Empire . . . mighty and

1 Selected Letters, vol. iii, No. 1699, p. 1060, dated 8.12.1918.